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FOREWORD 


PRELIMINARY study of unemployment- 

insurance problems in their relation 
to the proper functions of a public-employ- 
ment service will be helpful in orienting the 
thinking of employment-office personnel who 
may soon be called upon to play a part in 
developing this phase of the Social Security 
Program. Professor E. Wight Bakke, who 
has made a careful study of unemployment 
insurance in Great Britain, has contributed 
an article to this issue of EMPLOYMENT 
Service News along these lines. 

Professor Bakke analyzes some of the ways 
in which an unemployment-insurance sys- 
tem tends to affect employment-service 
operations. The author’s main thesis is: 
No matter how much additional responsi- 
bility the employment service may be called 
upon to assume, it dare not and must not 
allow its main attention to be diverted from 
its regular placement activities; field visits 
to employers must not be crowded out; and, 
above all, the policy of referral on the basis 
of occupational fitness must not be impaired. 

Professor Bakke’s studies have taken him 
to England twice—for 8 months in 1931 and 
for 4 months in 1934. His recent book, 
Insurance or Dole? was reviewed in the July 
issue of EMPLOYMENT SERVICE NEws. 


Wibeauh Grcrmue— 
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Public Employment Offices 


and Unemployment Insurance Systems: 


Some Hazards in Their Association 


By E. Wicut BAKKE, Assistant Professor of Sociology, Yale University 


EW DIscussions of unemployment insur- 
ro fail to include some such unchal- 
lenged statement as this: ‘‘ No system of un- 
employment insurance can function effec- 
tively without the aid of efficient employment 
exchanges.” Basically that statement is 
sound. Exchanges perform functions essen- 
tial to the effective administration of unem- 
ployment insurance. Their fundamental 
purpose is to assist the mobility of labor and 
to furnish adequate information as to em- 
ployment and unemployment. Quite obvi- 
ously this aim is consistent with and essential 
to efforts to relieve unemployment and to 
reduce the load on an insurance fund. A 
national system of exchanges, bringing to- 
gether the demand for and the supply of labor 
in the local community and in the country at 
large is a part of any sensible program to 
minimize the hazard of unemployment. 

In addition, the close association of the 
employment and insurance services has 
practical advantages. The efficient admin- 
istration of both services is made easier if 
they are housed under the same roof. 
Moreover, the constant reminder to the un- 
employed and to the public that the receipt 
of insurance benefits is dependent on efforts 
to secure work is of the greatest importance. 

These advantages are amply demonstrated 
in the experience of foreign countries. They 
are adequately described in the available 
literature. It is unnecessary to enlarge upon 
them. But the same experience which pro- 
claims the value of close association also 
warns of problems. My first-hand observa- 
tions are primarily of the English system. 

24486—35 


But the problems which arise out of British 
experience are not local. 


The Regularization of Employment and 
Unemployment 


An efficient employment service changes 
the nature of the unemployment problem. 
It not only regularizes employment; it reg- 
ularizes unemployment as well. It is an 
obvious fact that an exchange system reduces 
the migration of labor from one area to 
another to an amount reasonable in view of 
the probabilities of placement. One glance 
at the extent of the transient problem in the 
United States furnishes evidence of the im- 
portance of this result. The harassed relief 
officials of our large industrial centers find 
it necessary to issue warnings attempting to 
reduce migration to those centers. At the 
same time certain areas find their problem 
relieved by the migration of workers to other 
districts. Inthe end, the numerical problem 
of unemployment relief may not be greatly 
changed. But the social problem of main- 
taining and rehabilitating workers in their 
home communities in close association with 
familiar social institutions is quite different 
from the problem presented by workers whose 
ties with such institutions have been broken. 

An exchange system may further affect the 
type of unemployment by regularizing the 
unemployed group. The tendency for a man 
with a poor record to continue to be a man 
with a poor employment record is unques- 
tioned. Once a man gets into a group in 
which unemployment is prolonged, natural 
forces tend to keep him there. He becomes 
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less and less a man whose industrial record is 
described as regular work broken by periods of 
unemployment and becomes more and more 
a man whose industrial record is described 
as unemployment broken by periods of work. 
This fact was clearly demonstrated in the 
study of claimants to unemployment insur- 
ance benefits made in Great Britain in 1931. 
Those who were on transitional benefit (i. e., 
those who had less than the 30 weeks’ con- 
tributions in the last 2 years required for reg- 
ular benefits) definitely had a poorer employ- 
ment historythroughout thewhole period from 
1921 to 1931 than those on regular benefit. 


The Requirements of Effective Placing 


This situation is a normal consequence of 
employment policies of private firms unaided 
by an exchange system. If an employment 
service is available and effective, this normal 
tendency is further emphasized to the extent 
that the exchanges are able to win control of 
the labor market and organize it in an 
orderly fashion. The testimony of the divi- 
sional controllers and exchange managers 
before the Royal Commission on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance in 1931 indicates that such 
is the result to be expected. The chief object 
in the minds of placement offices is to refer 
the best man to the job. This usually means 
that the person with a record of long unem- 
ployment is not sent because the officers 
assume his industrial quality to be lower. 
In the words of Mr. Warington, divisional 
controller for the northwestern division in 
Great Britain, such a man falls into a group 
which composes “‘that large share of our 
register for whom we can do nothing.” No 
exchange system dependent upon voluntary 
notification of vacancies could hope to build 
its reputation and sell its services to industry 
on any other basis than that of referring 
applicants best qualified industrially for the 
vacancy. This does not mean that employ- 
ment managers are lax in their efforts or 


that they deliberately neglect the fortunes of 
those out of work for long periods, but that 
their efforts are limited by the requirements 
of effective placing.’ 

The advantage in efficiency coming from 
the selection of the best available men from 
a wide area is a very real one to industry and 
indirectly to society, but it brings to light a 
group whose comparative inefficiency in- 
creases the problem of maintenance. The 
price of the solution of one problem is the 
intensification of another. The kind of effi- 
ciency demanded by the successful operation 
of an employment-exchange system produces 
an industrial cleavage among the unem- 
ployed. ? 


Some Hazards to be Avoided 


The hazards of an employment service too 
closely related to unemployment-insurance 
administration are real. Such an association 
may give rise to a temptation to place the 
interests of the insurance system before those 
of effective industrial placement. The first 
and most obvious temptation, particularly 
where the services are housed in the same 
building, is to transfer the placement staff to 
the administration of insurance. ‘The situa- 


‘tion is a very normal one. As unemploy- 


ment increases the number of placements 
made decreases, and the staff requirements 
for the administration of unemployment in- 
surance increase. Under such circumstances 
there may be a temptation to neglect the work 
of job finding and of developing the reputa- 
tion and use of the exchanges. Sensible as 
this may seem from the point of view of saving 
salaries, it is fatal to the development of an 
efficient and widely used employment service. 

Another temptation is to place the interest 
of conserving insurance funds above that of 
effective placement from an industrial point 
of view. Obviously, if workers who are mak- 
ing unusual demands upon relief or insurance 
funds can be placed in jobs, the burden on 


1 That such a policy has not been recognized as productive of a new type of social problem is due to the 
fact that in England even with its wide-spread, effectively operated exchange system, that system makes 
placements which account for only 20 percent of the jobs found by insured men registered at the exchanges. 

2 Cf. Bakke, Insurance or Dole, Yale University Press, 1935, p. 116 ff. 
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such funds will be lightened to that extent. 
In a nation where unemployed men receive 
benefits immediately, the saving is not as 
great as it is in a nation where men are 
expected to get along on their own resources 
for a considerable period before receiving 
assistance from public funds, since if all are 
on benefit or working, it makes little finan- 
cial difference who receives benefits. 


Financial Pressure 


The issue is made more severe if State or 
National funds care for a part of the unem- 
ployed and local funds care for the remainder. 
Constant pressure is brought to bear by local 
authorities to transfer as many of their wards 
as possible to the State or National system. 
The basis for this pressure is easily discern- 
ible. A State or National insurance fund 
must prescribe a certain employment mini- 
mum that must be met before an individual 
is eligible for benefit. If local authorities 
can exert sufficient pressure to induce the 
exchanges to place men for at least the mini- 
mum length of time required to make them 
eligible for benefit, the care of those unem- 
ployed falls upon the larger system. An 
example of the way in which this works out 
can be cited from the British experience. 
Until 1931, 8 weeks of work during the pre- 
ceding 2 years satisfied the employment re- 
quirements for national transitional benefit. 
Lacking these 8 weeks, workers had to be sup- 
ported by local funds. Under such circum- 
stances the ground for the pressure we have 
been discussing is well prepared. 

The constant maneuvering of local officials 
in the United States to cast their burdens 
upon Federal funds does not encourage one 
to believe that the employment exchanges in 
this country could escape such pressure. 
If, as under the present works program, local 
taxes are expected to provide maintenance 
for the unemployables, employment ex- 
changes will be urged not only in their pri- 
vate industrial placements, but even more 
so in public works placements, to make as 
many recipients of relief as possible, “‘em- 
ployable.” 


Human Salvage Motive and Placement Policy 


Another temptation is to introduce the mo- 
tive of human salvage into the placement ac- 
tivities. Men are losing their character and 
their employability through unemployment. 
Give them jobs, restore their morale, save 
them from the deterioration resulting from 
unemployment. This is a worthy motive. 
It is an admirable statement of humane con- 
cern. No one who has first-hand knowledge 
of unemployment could care to contradict 
it. But it cannot be made a primary part of 
the placement policy of employment ex- 
changes if they are to become an accepted 
and vital part of the organization of the labor 
market for all industry. 


Cultivating the Support of Private Industry 


Another temptation is to neglect the work 
of cultivating the support of private industry 
under the pressure of abnormal placements 
on public and relief works. Primary con- 
cern with such placements cannot be avoid- 
ed. Unless, however, attention is focused on 
cultivating the private-industry labor mar- 
ket, the exchange system may become in- 
delibly identified in the minds of industrial 
leaders simply with relief placements. Such 
a misconception might result in a stereotype 
in the minds of employers that would be 
difficult to erase. 

These typical temptations point to the con- 
clusion that any function which turns the 
employment service aside from the straight 
and narrow path of efficient placement, of 
sending the best available men to the job, 
would undermine the useful future of the 
exchanges in the general labor market. 


The Work Test 


Under such circumstances, what becomes 
of the usefulness of the employment offices 
in reducing malingering? It is blithely as- 
sumed by most writers on unemployment in- 
surance that the chief reason for the estab- 
lishment of an exchange system as a pre- 
requisite to effective unemployment insur- 
ance administration is to supply a test of 
willingness to work. No one would contend 
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that workers who are unwilling to accept 
suitable employment should have the right 
to unemployment-insurance benefits. That 
it is necessary to make some test of this will- 
ingness is obvious. How that test can be 
made is not so obvious. The quickest way 
wou.d be to offer the claimant a suitable 
job. Let the exchange be made aware of all 
the available suitable jobs. Let it offer the 
man out of work one of these jobs. If he fails 
to respond, he is not genuinely unemployed 
and cannot expect to continue to draw bene- 
fits reserved for men who are. 

But suppose the exchange is not in posses- 
sion of information about all the suitable 
jobs, or even about sufficient jobs, to match 
the number of men registered? Suppose 
there are no such jobs available, either at the 
exchanges or at the factory gates or at the 
trade-union offices. What then becomes of 
the offer-of-work test? Again, suppose there 
are 2 jobs open and 20 men are available. 
Good business dictates that the best men 
shall be sent. What becomes of the work 
test for the remainder, those whose willing- 
ness to work can no doubt be most readily 
questioned? Where notifications are volun- 
tary, the exchange cannot risk its reputation 
by sending a suspected malingerer to apply 
for a job. Unless the man referred is the 
most free from such suspicion, the most fit, 
he will not, he cannot be sent when a job 
presents itself. 

The problem of unemployment is just this: 
There are not enough suitable jobs available. 


Advisory 


Moreover, the problem of developing an ex- 
change system in the midst of the normal 
employment policies of industry is such that 
even the English system with 25 years of life 
behind it accounts for only one-fifth of the 
placementsmade. Adherence to sound place- 
ment procedure makes impossible the sending 
of suspected malingerers. The obvious conclu- 
sion is that, insofar as exchange officials wish to 
build an efficient labor supply service, about 
the only evidence of willingness to work they 
can provide is certification of periodic regis- 
tration of the unemployed at the exchange. 


The Personal Search for Work 


Closely related to the last problem is the 
impression which an efficient exchange sys- 
tem makes upon the unemployed and its 
effect upon their efforts personally to search 
for work. It is generally believed that an 
increased confidence in the efficiency of the 
exchanges involves a decreased hope on the 
part of the unemployed that something might 
be turned up by their own efforts. That this 
belief is not entirely justified is evident from 
the fact that out of every 5 jobs secured 
by insured unemployed workers in England 
4 are the result of the individual initiative of 
‘the unemployed themselves. 

There are many problems in employment- 
office administration still to be solved. 
Every far-sighted student of social affairs 
realizes that working out these problems is 
essential and inevitable if the security of 
workers is to be safeguarded. 


Councils 


By Amy Hewes Member, Representing the Public, Massachusetts State Advisory Council 


HE USEFULNESS of almost any public 
service depends largely upon the atti- 
tude of the community toward it. If the 


people appropriate the service with enthu- 
siasm and regard it as a prized possession, 
its role is almost sure to be an important one. 
The school systems of cities and towns, where 


such a sense of possessiveness exists, furnish 
many excellent examples of the manner in 
which a public service can be made to 
respond to local needs. In these places 
public education has brought greatly in- 
creased benefits because of the intimate rela- 
tion between school and community. 
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Through parents’ associations and similar 
organizations the business of education has 
ceased to be confined to the officially deter- 
mined curriculum. It now permeates in 
many ways the activities of adolescent and 
adult groups. Public schools, no longer left 
to themselves, maintain relationships with 
public libraries, museums, and many of the 
civic organizations. They are the pride of 
the people and they justify that pride. 

But too often the schools have an uphill 
road and perform only a restricted service 
simply because no such relationships have 
been worked out. Still more often other 
public services, such as hospitals and insti- 
tutions, fail generally to realize the purposes 
for which they were established because they 
have been left to themselves and allowed 
little or no contact with the ordinary life of 
their communities. 

Public employment offices have until 
recently been in just such an unfortunate 
position. This has been the case in spite of 
the fact that their function concerns an even 
larger constituency than that of the schools, 
for all who work and all who employ 
workers have an interest in the right balance 
between workers and work opportunities and 
a stake in the ease with which workers with 
desired qualifications and chances to employ 
these qualifications can be brought together. 


Advisory Councils and the Federal-State 
System 


The Federal-State system of public em- 
ployment offices, constituted under the 
Wagner-Peyser Act of June 6, 1933, has 
elevated the public employment service to a 
position of public esteem commensurate with 
its important function. One of the methods 
depended upon for bringing this about is the 
provision of advisory councils. These include 
not only the Federal Advisory Council, 
“composed of men and women representing 
employers and employees in equal numbers 
and the public”, but also councils with a 
similar basis of representation in each of the 
cooperative States. The act designates the 
purpose of these councils as that of “‘formu- 


lating policies and discussing problems relat- 
ing to employment, and insuring impartial- 
ity, neutrality, and freedom from political 
influence in the solution of such problems.” 

It was further anticipated, although not 
specifically made mandatory in the act, that 
the State services would encourage the estab- 
lishment of similar councils for the local em- 
ployment offices. Thus there has come into 
being a chain of new agencies for inter- 
preting the employment service to the com- 
munities served by the respective local 
offices. 


Functions of Advisory Councils 


The initial task of the local councils is 
to help to increase the prestige of the offices. 
Council members must use their ingenuity 
to find ways of informing their communities 
that a valuable public service is at their 
disposal. In so doing, a council should be 
aware of the special needs of its own com- 
munity. To this end each council should 
undertake a survey of its neighborhood to 
determine the nature and extent of the em- 
ployment opportunities there, throughout 
the year and by seasons. In a region where 
the opportunities for employment are widely 
diversified this task should be as interesting 
as it is useful. 

The survey should also include a study of 
the number and capacities of the working 
population. This may bring to light the 
need for additional training facilities which 
the council may then appropriately recom- 
mend. The council will need at the same 
time to inform itself as to the employment 
customs which already obtain in the com- 
munity and to work out satisfactory rela- 
tionships with other existing placement 
agencies. It will also need to acquire a 
first-hand acquaintanceship with interorgan- 
ization and interracial problems that exist 
in the community. 

A further responsibility which comes to 
the fore after the community is well known 
is that of advocating the kind and quality 
of service on the part of the employment 
office which will satisfy the existing needs. 
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An effective council will play an important 
part in advising with employment officials 
in the formulation of local policy. Again, 
if the council’s personnel is properly repre- 
sentative of the interests of employers, 
workers, and the public, and includes in 
each panel names known and respected 
throughout the community, it will serve as 
a constant reminder of the opportunities 
afforded by the public employment service. 
The employment office will be regarded as 
a place where employment needs are 
thoroughly understood and where, through 
the efforts of a highly trained and experi- 
enced personnel, the best qualified applicant 
for a given position is made immediately 
available. 

Members of the council may be called 
upon to address organization meetings and 
to prepare press articles and radio addresses 
so that the public may be kept well informed 
concerning the purposes, policies, and prac- 
tices of the Service. 

The council will undoubtedly have to 
justify the cost of the service in the public 
mind, just as school boards find themselves 
required to justify increasing expenditures 
from public treasuries for education. This 
opportunity and this challenge will in most 
instances be welcomed. 


Strategic Importance of the Present 
Emergency 


Placement work has never been more im- 
portant to our economic organization than 
at the present time. The research work 
which has been carried on during recent 
years in demonstration centers such as those 
at Rochester, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati 
has provided a basis for a well-tested techni- 
cal procedure. The always difficult prob- 
lems of classification of occupations to make 
special training and experience quickly 
available to prospective employers are now 
well on the way to solution. Appropriation 
of Federal money, to match that set aside by 
the States for placement services, together 
with the encouragement in the matter of em- 


ployment standards given by the United 
States Employment Service, more than 
doubles the resources that have been avail- 
able up to this time. 


New Responsibilities 


Two new relationships of enormous im- 
portance have yet to be worked out, in each 
of which the local advisory councils should 
be able to make large contributions. The 
first is the relationship of the employment 
service with relief organizations. The need 
for the registration and classification of 
hundreds of thousands of men and women 
for the projects of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration has thrown a gigantic task upon 
the shoulders of the employment service. It 
is at the same time a task of great delicacy, 
for the insistence of the employment service 
must always be upon the individual’s proper 
qualification for the work offered, an in- 
sistence which will have to be maintained in 
the face of great pressure. 

Local advisory councils can give needed 
support to employment offices in helping to 
preserve the confidence of employers in the 
dependability of the employment office, a 
confidence built up by long and careful effort. 
It goes without saying that even relief work 
placements cannot be adequately made with- 
out preliminary occupational classification. 
It is significant that the employment offices 
should have been called upon to perform this 
service for the relief organizations, but it is 
imperative that the regular placement policy 
of the employment offices is not confused with 
the service rendered to relief agencies. 

The second new field in which advisory 
councils will undoubtedly develop large re- 
sponsibilities is in connection with the rela- 
tionship between the Employment Service 
and the unemployment-insurance system. 
The Service will almost surely be extended 
and its activities multiplied as unemployment 
insurance gets under way. Perhaps it will 
present to the councils an opportunity for 


usefulness greater than any they have yet 
had. 
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A New Deal for Youth 


By AnnE Davis, Assistant to Chief, Minimum Wage Division, Illinois State Department of Labor 


MPLOYMENT OFFICES for juniors are seek- 
E ing an answer to the question “What 
can be done for the many young people who 
leave school ambitious to enter the occupa- 
tional world, to become machinists, electri- 
cians, stenographers, or what not, and who 
find themselves repeatedly rebuffed in job 
hunting, their sense of security shaken, and 
their initiative undermined?” In the past, 
vocational guidance for these young people 
has been sketchy and incomplete. In the 
few cities which formerly provided some as- 
sistance along these lines, the work has in 
some cases been discontinued because of lack 
of funds. Detailed information and counsel 
regarding occupations has never been or- 
ganized in practical form and made available 
to young people. 

Ideally, any attempt to be vocationally 
helpful to this group should include provision 
for vocational and educational counseling, 
as well as means for their guidance into 
wholesome recreational leisure time activi- 
ties when jobs are not available. If further 
schooling is impossible, work projects, with 
or without compensation, should be set up to 
give young people some work experience in 
preparation for real jobs when they can be 
secured. 


Two Aspects of the Work 


The duties of a junior placement worker lie 
in the two widely dissimilar fields of educa- 
tion and industry. Junior counselors should 
obviously be familiar with school aims and 
procedures and know about the types of 
training offered by various trade and tech- 
nical schools and colleges. On the other 
hand, they should have a knowledge of local 
occupations, the requirements necessary for 
entering them, the training needed, the de- 
mands on health, and the opportunities for 
advancement. Such information should be 


made available to counselors, teachers, and 
the pupils themselves in the form most suited 
to the needs of the different groups using it. 

Industrial investigation and occupational 
research should be a part of the work of an 
employment service for juniors. Factual 
data is the basis of vocational guidance, and 
without it the junior placement office cannot 
make effective placements. Until informa- 
tion can be secured about local occupations 
there is a fund of general information on oc- 
cupations which may be of practical value. 
A number of cities, where vocational guid- 
ance programs have been developed, have 
published occupational pamphlets which are 
helpful. 

In short, a junior placement service should 
be so organized as to give both educational 
and vocational guidance. 


Encouragement to Further Study 


An important feature of the work of a 
junior employment office is the encourage- 
ment of young applicants to continue their 
educations. This may be done in coopera- 
tion with the schools, through change of 
course or school or by some special adjust- 
ment in individual cases. Furthermore, 
those boys and girls who have been out of 
school for some time should be advised about 
evening classes, trade schools, or other edu- 
cational opportunities within reach. In one 
large city, which has no junior placement or 
vocational guidance service, a recent survey 
was made of the unemployed youth under 21 
years of age. It was found that 90 percent 
had not attended educational classes of any 
kind since leaving school and that many had 
been out of school from 2 to 5 years. These 
young people, if wisely directed, might have 
used this time in improving their work 
equipment. If all young people leaving 
school were required to register with the 
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junior placement office, many might be re- 
turned to full-time school or directed into 
educational or recreational channels, kept 
under supervision, and given encouragement 
until such a time as jobs were available. 

For the purpose of providing further edu- 
cation, scholarship funds for children have 
been established in a number of cities. A 
junior placement office might encourage 
groups to raise such funds and to grant 
scholarships to children recommended by 
the placement office and the schools. 


The United States Employment Service 
working with the other agencies in the field 
can render a great service to the youth of 
the country. In a well-conducted junior 
placement office, with a trained personnel, 
the potential young worker should find a 
place where his immediate needs and his 
future welfare are taken into account; where 
he is given wise assistance toward self-help; 
where he receives encouragement in the con- 
structive planning of his future; and where 
he is kept from aimless drifting. 


Compiling Employment Statistics 


By Starr Mempers, Statistical Section, Dinston of Standards and: Research 


TATIsTIcs don’t “just grow.”” We who work 
S in the Washington statistical section of the 
Employment Service can testify to that. But 
to the statistical reporter in a local office who 
laboriously makes out the placement, appli- 
cation, and summary reports (forms 300, 301, 
302, respectively), sends them along to head- 
quarters, and then hears nothing of them for 
weeks, it may appear that they have been 
merely “vegetating.”” However, during those 
weeks there are 110 people in Washington 
who do a grest deal of intensive “cultivation.” 

Thirty people sit in rows in a large room on 
the sixth floor of the Labor Department 
Building. Across the hall is the file room, 
which contains, among other things, a bat- 
tery of adding machines, banished from the 
main office because of their noise. These 
rooms comprise the routine Statistical Section 
of the United States Employment Service. 


What Happens to the Reports 


Careful records of the statistical material 
received in the incoming mail are made each 
day before the reports themselves are turned 
over to one of the four “‘checkers-in” of the 
Statistical Section. 

The ‘“‘checkers-in” go through the reports 
in detail to make sure that no material is 


missing. Every form 302 with its summaries 
of active registrations, placements, referrals, 
and so forth, is checked against a list of 
reporting offices, and the number of entries 
on the 300’s and 301’s are checked against 
the 302’s. Any missing data is reported 
directly to the supervisor while minor dis- 
crepancies between the 300’s and 301’s, and 
the 302’s, are noted and placed in a “‘future 
correspondence” file. 


The 302’s 


After this checking, the 302’s are filed. 
This file of summary reports constitutes a 
valuable and widely used source of readily 
available information concerning employ- 
ment activities in individual localities. For 
example, a call may come for employment 
data for a particular city over a certain 
period. The 302’s are consulted in com- 
piling this information. Many times, com- 
parative information is extracted from the 
302’s, such as the relationship between the 
number of applications and placements in 
one city with similar data for another city. 

Data are also often requested by various 
governmental and private agencies. For 
instance, the Public Works Administration 
calls on us frequently for information used 
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in determining the availability of workers in 
certain localities where projects have been 
proposed. 


The Placement and Application Forms 


The 300’s and 301’s go to two separate 
groups of editors. At the present time we 
have six “300 editors”’ and seven “ 301 
editors.” They examine the reports for dis- 
crepancies or erroneous entries to make sure 
that local statistical reporters have “‘ follow- 
ed the rules.” 

The data is handed to these editors by 
States. Our experienced editors now know 
upon reaching a certain State, whether an 
easy afternoon is ahead or an afternoon of 
hard, red-pencil work. It is at this point that 
the careful statistical reporter unknowingly 
receives a well-deserved blessing. 

The ‘‘ 300 editors” begin their check-up of 
the application forms by making sure that all 
entries, including the position the applicant 
last filled, his occupational code number, 
age, sex, and veterans’ status, and so forth, 
are completely filled out. Next they exam- 
ine the veterans’ column to see that no one 
under 33 years of age is reported as a veteran. 
They then turn to the occupations and check 
these against the sex designation. Such 
errors as assigning a man the code 0828, the 
designation for ‘‘housewoman”’, are caught 
at this point. Finally, the industrial code is 
checked against the information in the 
length-of-unemployment column in order to 
catch obvious discrepancies here. With 
this the page is finished, but according to 
those working on these forms ‘“ there is 
always another to follow.” 

The ‘301 editors” find a little more 
variety in their work because they see the 
name of the person placed, the name of the 
employer, how much the applicant is going 
to earn, whether the employment is to be 
regular or temporary, and so on. The “ 301 
editors” make sure that the occupation 
reported fits the industry and that the wages 
‘jibe’? with the duration of the job. 

Errors and questionable entries are noted 
on error sheets, which are also relegated to 


the future correspondence file. At periodic 
intervals one of the editors goes through this 
file and writes letters to the statistical super- 
visors on the basis of its contents. 


Tabulating 


A half mile away an entire building is 
occupied by the staff of 80 people who handle 
the mechanical punching, card sorting, and 
tabulating of our material. They are offici- 
ally part of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
which prepares tabulations under contract, 
and we have little direct contact with them. 
Messengers take the edited forms 300 and 
301 from our office to theirs, and a few weeks 
later bring back the completed tabulations. 
In the meantime the information on every 
line of the 300 and 301 reports is punched in 
a complicated series of holes on a separate 
3 by 7 inch card. These cards are mechani- 
cally sorted into a certain order and fed 
through tabulating machines which print the 
final tables. 

When these mechanically compiled tables 
come back (in duplicate), a group of about 
five verify all columns and carefully check 
through them for errors. The top copies are 
mailed to the various State headquarters. 


The Finished Product 


Our copies of these tabulations do yeoman 
service. Certain standard tables are regu- 
larly compiled from them for publication in 
the Monthly Labor Review, for the Veterans’ 
Placement Service, and for similar uses. 
The fact that the Employment Service has 
detailed information available concerning 
the age, occupations, industry, and length of 
unemployment of new applicants and persons 
placed is apparently becoming better known 
in Washington. More and more special re- 
quests for information from our tabulations 
are being handled by the Statistical Section. 

We exert every effort here in Washington 
to make the Employment Service statistics 
usable and accurate. But the real burden 
and responsibility rests upon the harassed 
statistical reporter in the local office. 
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Employment Office Exhibit 


By Dr. Me tvitte Z. Exuis, Supervisor of Public Relations, California State Employment Service 


HE CALIFORNIA State Employment Serv- 

ice welcomed more than a million and 
a half visitors this past summer to the Cali- 
fornia Pacific International Exposition in 
San Diego, where it maintained a model 
interviewing room, registered applicants for 
employment, received employers’ orders, and 
demonstrated some of the procedures of a 
public employment office to many interested 
visitors. 

The registration cards of those applying 
for work at the fair were cleared with the 
offices in the home districts of the registrants, 
so that often by the time the applicants 
returned to their homes in various parts of 
the country the local offices were already 
actively seeking work for them. 

The inteviewing room at the exhibit was 
finished in the standard light-green color 
used in all the offices throughout California. 
Since the other exhibits in the building were 
a dark brown, the color scheme singled out 
the employment office exhibit immediately. 
The furniture and equipment were of 
standard type, suitable for demonstrating 
the functional detail and systematic methods 
of a modern employment service. 

Many visitors were anxious to know if 
there were public employment offices in 
their home States. A supply of informative 


literature describing the Federal-State set-up 
under the Wagner-Peyser Act was kept on 
hand for distribution in answer to these 
inquiries. 


Department of Labor Represented 


All visitors to the California State Employ- 
ment Service exhibit were referred to the 
United States Department of Labor exhibit 
across the plaza in the Federal building. 
Included in the Federal exhibit was a model 
of a standard California State Employment 
Office. 

This model was constructed to a scale, one- 
twelfth actual size, and the paint, glass, par- 
titions, and so forth, all conformed to detail 
to a typical office. Miniature furniture, 
consisting of desks, chairs, filing cabinets, 
typewriters, telephones, and even a tele- 
phone switchboard, were in place. The 
model, which was 7 feet long, took over 3 
weeks to construct. It was completely 
encircled by long tubular lights, a chromium- 
plated light guard adding to the effect. 

Officials of the fair were extremely coopera- 
tive, and gave every assistance in negotiating 
the necessary arrangements. Practically the 
only expense the exhibit entailed was for 
materials and labor, and most of the latter 
was performed by the personnel of the employ- 
ment service. 


An Individualized Approach 


HERE Is a growing tendency to consider the unemployed as a group—apart by them- 

selves—and different from the employed class. There are many economic reasons 
for unemployment; failure of firms, merging and consolidation of companies, obsolescence 
of certain work, the “luxury character” of other work. There are also many individual 
causes for unemployment; age, ill health, emotional instability, lack of adaptibility, or in- 
adequate training. There seems to be no substantial reason why the unemployed should 
be thought of en masse. An individualized approach will bring out perhaps a general 
framework, but this will be filled with thousands of specific facts which are unique for each 
individual.—From Determining and Meeting the Attitude of the Applicant, by Miss E. G. 


BRocKETT, Emergency Work Bureau. 
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BOOK NOTE 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN AcTION, by John 
A. Fitch, Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1935 


An employment interviewer engages in 
vocational guidance whether he is conscious 
of itor not. He suggests this job rather than 
that one to an applicant and, in the process, 
asks and attempts to answer questions such 
as these: Are the applicant’s qualifications 
more suitable for one type of employment 
than for another? Will he enjoy it more? 
Will he get along well with this foreman as 
compared with someone else? Could he 
better his chances by taking a course of 
study? Hence this practical book, Voca- 
tional Guidance in Action, has a definite 
application to employment-office technique. 

The book was not written, however, for the 
purpose of teaching the reader how to do 
vocational guidance work. It is primarily a 
study of what the vocational guidance work- 
er does. As such it is one of a series of job 
analyses published by the American Associ- 
ation of Social Workers. 

The material for the study was secured over 
a period of 6 months in the field, during 
which time the author interviewed counse- 
lors and placement workers, observed classes 
in occupations, and was present at confer- 
ences between counselors and pupils and at 
employment interviews. Mr. Fitch was in 
touch with a still larger number of vocational 
counselors and placement workers through 
the means of the questionnaire. He also 
made wide use of the literature on the subject, 
and particularly the material gathered by the 
committee on vocational guidance for the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection in 1930. 

While the book is a study of vocational- 
guidance work with school pupils and with 


junior workers, the general principles can be 
applied to all age groups. Part one tells 
what vocational guidance is and how the 
work is organized. The six chapters of part 
two describe the field of counseling. This is 
valuable for the employment-office worker 
because it indicates what he can expect 
from the schools in his community that have 
developed counseling systems. By inference, 
possibilities for cooperation are likewise 
suggested. 

The chapters in part three on placement, 
registering and interviewing, referral and 
follow-up, the employer and the job, placing 
the handicapped, are of special interest to 
the employment interviewer. This section 
as well as the one on counseling includes 
chapters on the qualifications, salaries, and 
conditions of work of counselors and place- 
ment workers. 

Anyone who knows Mr. Fitch would wish 
that the scope of his study could have in- 
cluded a qualitative evalutation of the differ- 
ent kinds of guidance work which he observed 
and his own recommendations of how the 
work should be approached in philosophy 
and method. He does make it clear that 
vocational guidance workers consider it their 
function to give information and perspective 
to the applicant, and that ‘‘an employment 
interviewer, like a school counselor, should 
avoid substituting his judgment for the vol- 
untary decision of the applicant.” 

Throughout the book the point is made 
that vocational guidance should not take 
place on a single occasion alone, but that 
assistance should be given to the individual 
from his early years in school to the time of 
his placement, or as long as he wishes advice 
and orientation in his vocational problems. 

—DoroTHEA DE SCHWEINITZ. 
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Relief Registrations 


in August Increase 


Active File 


EGISTRATIONS of 782,027 new applicants 
by employment service offices during 
August brought to a total of more 
than two and a quarter million the num- 
ber of persons added to the application files 
since registration for work was made com- 
pulsory for relief employables at the end of 
May. While the exact number of relief 
clients included among the 2,264,446 new 
applicants registered from June 1 to August 
31 is not yet known, it is estimated that 
a considerable portion of the volume of 
new applications above normal levels was 
composed of previously unregistered relief 
employables. In the preceding 3 months 
959,740 new applicants were registered, while 
in the 3 months from June 1 to August 31, 
1934, new applications numbered 1,022,019. 
Effects of continued heavy new registrations 
are evident in further increases in the active 
file. On August 31 the records of 8,234,933 
applicants were in the active file. This is the 
highest total since April 1934, when the 
C. W. A. program was terminated. 
Employment offices made nearly a quar- 
ter of a million placements in gainful em- 
ployment in August. Verified placements in 
243,016 jobs were reported. In addition, 
employment offices participated in making 
60,021 placements on works projects for 
relief clients. Nezrly 80,000 visits to em- 


ployers were made during August in the 
continuing campaign to find new work 
opportunities for the registered job seekers. 

Offices of the affiliated State employment 
services received 337,296 new applications, 


43.1 percent of the national total; reported 
an active file of 3,056,155 applicants, 37.1 
percent of the total; made 26,602 field visits, 
33.7 percent of the reported total; and made 
80,159 verified placements, 33 percent of the 
total. Relief work placements made by the 
State services numbered 9,538, 15.9 percent 
of the total. Offices of the National Reem- 
ployment Service received 444,731 new 
applications, 56.9 percent of the national 
total; reported an active file of 5,178,778 job 
seekers, 62.9 percent of the total; reported 
52,436 field visits, with totals from two 
States missing, and made 162,857 verified 
placements, 67.0 percent of the total. Relief 
works placements made by the National 
Reemployment Service totaled 50,483, 84.1 
percent of the total. 


Veterans’ Placement Activities 


During August 33,664 previously unreg- 
istered war veterans were registered and 
classified by the Employment Service and 
27,022 placements of veterans were reported. 
Since July 1, 1933, 1,329,700 veterans have 
registered with the Service, a number equal 
to approximately 30 percent of the total 
number of veterans living in the United 
States who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish-American 
and World Wars. From this number of 
applicants, 1,278,000 veteran placements 
have been made. On August 31, 512,809 
veterans were actively seeking jobs through 
public employment offices. 
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ComByNED STATE EMPLOYMENT AND NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICES, AuGusT 1935 


SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS 









































New APPLICATIONS PLACEMENTS AcTIVE FILE 
STATE 

Total Veteran Total Veteran Total Veteran 

IR Lc nile 13, 215 374 2, 862 297 166, 315 7,975 
a ee 2, 205 106 1, 825 227 41, 297 2, 352 
ae 7, 320 269 6, 464 492 96, 002 5,505 
See 74, 585 6, 966 20, 641 2771 234, 494 23, 359 
ee | a 6, 056 263 2, 746 263 81, 400 5, 858 
Connecticut......... 7,015 351 2, 952 234 60, 707 4, 702 
Delaware. .......... 1, 455 58 825 86 14, 601 843 
AN 5 SS essere 17, 447 426 2.133 194 142, 831 7, 768 
Se | 20, 995 445 6, 982 458 281, 708 11, 222 
OSS ee eer 1, 651 88 2, 559 198 32, 766 1, 453 
MT Sa ce net | 39, 566 2, 434 12, 399 1,185 244, 281 21, 362 
Sc o:5 a cewegn | 16, 407 684 7,972 1, 147 227, 143 14, 624 
BR otic a ocunmnein | 4, 897 211 7, 184 980 78, 353 5, 465 
eee ey ee ee 8, 960 298 5, 056 719 173, 136 9, 660 
Kentecky...........| 4,37 709 2, 008 ~ 432 196, 874 12, 876 
ee EEE RE CELE 3, 544 172 1, 467 204 176, 303 11, 980 
PE ig c cheese | 4, 411 222 898 95 32, 899 2, 585 
Maryland........... | 4, 445 212 2, 043 248 97, 059 6, 011 
Massachusetts........ | 25,744 1, 366 3, 624 340 255, 691 17, 756 
CC er | 43, 334 2, 220 3, 369 506 202, 136 13, 833 
Diiomeenta........... | 20,081 973 12, 870 1, 092 124, 444 8, 974 
Mississippi.......... | 14, 561 172 3, 005 198 141, 599 6, 834 
ee ee eee | 24,773 1, 276 10, 733 1, 241 265, 722 15, 882 
Montene. .........-; 7,172 246 5, 143 446 38, 602 2, 302 
Nebraska............ | 3, 687 145 5, 889 518 64, 556 4, 375 
SO Ser 1,275 67 1, 411 186 5, 891 308 
New Hampshire..... . 1, 618 75 900 66 28, 843 2, 195 
New Jerecy.......... | 18, 022 979 3, 199 274 290, 278 22, 540 
New Mexico......... 7, 207 228 1, 740 377 49, 411 3, 196 
New Work. ........5; 90, 747 2,315 13, 775 1, 116 873, 853 57, 322 
North Carolina...... | 33,839 595 6, 987 582 170, 107 7, 307 
North Dakota....... 3, 380 115 3, 848 285 35, 851 1, 486 
Pen isu So Ment 32, 306 1,222 12, 624 1, 161 306, 463 21, 923 
6 eee 15, 078 533 2, 894 374 157, 288 16, 255 
ee 4, 321 278 4, 586 526 91, 158 7, 087 
Pennsylvania........ 53, 170 2, 410 7, 400 953 1, 255, 056 57, 823 
Rhode Island........ 4, 957 154 698 76 52, 183 3, 049 
South Carolina...... 8, 287 214 3, 603 269 158, 641 6, 938 
South Dakota........ 2, 625 96 3, 201 400 62, 833 3, 114 
Temnessee........... 17, 949 389 3, 199 281 247, 591 13, 362 
DD cick sin caeese 16, 837 723 9, 561 1, 879 298, 607 17, 902 
Sos «sesh teweas 3, 533 91 3, 361 435 43, 371 2, 848 
eS Ee er 790 41 747 38 16, 766 560 
WIR 6 6 6 cs cteesy | 16, 985 478 5, 447 393 136, 637 7, 228 
Washington......... | 11,521 364 4, 567 697 181, 394 12, 945 
West Virginia........ 7,954 280 2, 862 390 130, 774 7, 944 
Wisconsin........... 15, 966 861 8, 835 1, 205 108, 766 9, 024 
Wyoming........... 1, 864 104 2, 200 210 11, 453 927 
District of Columbia. . 3, 883 286 1, 722 278 50, 799 3, 970 
United States..| 782,027 33, 664 243, 016 27, 022 8, 234, 933 512, 809 
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